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THE MYTH OF 10 VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
EAST ARYAN CONCEPTION OF THE EARTH 1 



By William Fairfield Warren 
President Emeritus, Boston University 



Some scholars have held that the mythical geography of the 
East Aryans was of earlier origin than that of the West Aryans. 
The opinion is of course open to question, but, whether it is correct 
or not, all must agree that a careful study of the early geographical 
ideas of the Asiatic branches of the Aryan family is a legitimate 
and a most promising method of gaining a correct insight into those 
of the European branches, and especially those of a branch so late 
in losing its prehistoric contact with Asia as were the tribes of 
Hellas. Unfortunately the method has not been employed as 
often or as thoroughly as it should have been. While disclaiming 
professionally trained competence for the task, the present writer 
desires to investigate in a brief paper the interesting question: 
What light, if any, can the mythical geography of the East Aryans 
throw upon the wanderings of Io as described by Aeschylus in his 
Prometheus Bound, and upon the geographic ideas of prehistoric 
Greeks ? 

Two considerations show that the proposed question is one of 
no little importance. First, the myth was more than a Hellenic 
one. The date and place of its origin remain to this day a mystery. 
Herodotus, for decades a contemporary of Aeschylus, informs us 
that the tale of Inachos and his daughter Io and of her storied 
passage from Europe to Egypt was, with varying explanations, 
handed down among the Persians and even among the Semitic 
Phoenicians. It was, therefore, not only an international possession 
but also in all probability an intercontinental heritage from pre- 
Hellenic ages. 

1 Copyright, William F. Warren, 1919. 
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The second consideration is the fact that all interpretations 
of the myth thus far attempted by modern scholars are, in geograph- 
ical respects, confessed failures. Bunbury, surveying the stages of 
Io's journey as indicated in the play, concludes by pronouncing the 
whole list of places a "confused and unintelligible jumble of names 
and ideas." This judgment is not antiquated, for the two editors 
of a recent edition of the Greek text in their commentary again 
and again accuse the poet of geographic errors and paradoxes, 
deliberately adding: "Aeschylus' geography is so chaotic that we 
can scarcely be surprised at any misplacement, or condemn any 
vagary as really beyond his capacity." It should comfort us to 
know from these and numberless similar testimonies that whatever 
the outcome of the present investigation it cannot leave the 
immortal dramatist worse off in reputation for intelligibility and 
self-consistency than he already is. 

Inasmuch as the wanderings we are about to study extend to 
each of the three continents known to the ancient Greeks, namely 
Europe, Asia, and Libya, it is reasonable to expect that a correct 
apprehension of the total journey will throw an important light 
on their conception of the earth as a whole. Before investigating 
the data presented in the drama, however, the student will do well 
to guard himself against prejudging and misjudging the mental 
powers and attainments of prehistoric observers of nature and 
natural phenomena. Especially should he give heed to the testi- 
mony of our best astronomers as to such matters as the undatable 
antiquity and high intellectual significance of the zodiac, with 
its well-defined parallels of celestial latitude and its star-marked 
twelvefold subdivision. We should further remember that un- 
known and undatable observers of the heavens discovered in 
prehistoric ages tiny Mercury, the least, most elusive, and sun- 
hidden planet of the solar system; also discovered that whether 
glimpsed before or behind the sun it was one and the same body. 
Especially should we take to heart the well-weighed words of 
Simon Newcomb in his Lowell Lectures: "There is no time 
within the scope of history when it was not known that the 
earth is a sphere, and that the direction down, at all points, is 
toward the same point at the Earth's centre." With such facts 
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and testimonies as these in mind then, let us proceed with our 
investigation. 

In our Northern Hemisphere the rudest tribes cannot fail to 
observe the never-setting circumpolar stars and the center about 
which they are solemnly and unaccountably moving. Naturally 
they conceive of the North Pole as the true summit of the earth. 
They observe that in proportion as one approaches that point the 
obliqueness of the orbits of the heavenly bodies diminishes, showing 
that at the point itself the celestial pole, the center and harmonizer 
of the stellar movements of the universe, would be in its proper 
place in the zenith. For this and other reasons the oldest known 
nations all considered the North a peculiarly sacred quarter, and 
they faced in that direction when addressing the god or gods of 
heaven. All conceived of the earth as culminating at the Pole in 
a stupendous mountain which reached into and even above the 
clouds, and which was overtabernacled by a peculiar celestial light 
(the aurora borealis). This culminating mount they described as 
"the highest of all mountains," sometimes as "the mother and 
support of all mountains." From its very top flowed a wondrous 
river, from whose four divergent branches and their countless sub- 
divisions the rivers and lakes of the whole earth received their 
waters. Being at the Pole, this world-mount was correctly con- 
ceived of as central to all celestial motions, the sun, moon, and stars 
moving daily around it in horizontal orbits. The polestar — Alpha 
Draconis, or whichever in the lapse of ages it might successively 
be — was styled the "Centre of Heaven," and the sacred mount 
itself the "Navel of the Earth." The prehistoric ancestors of the 
Hindus called this polar mountain Meru, or, because of its celestial 
beauty, Su-Meru, Meru the Beautiful. The earliest Iranians 
named it Hara Berezaiti and ascribed to it the same relations to 
the heavens and to the water system of the earth as did their 
neighbors farther east. Overcanopied by the palpitating aurora 
borealis, its summit was viewed by each people as a divine abode, 
the lowest of the heavens, and the one giving access to all the 
higher. 

Any people possessing such a mental picture of what we call 
the overworld could hardly fail to supplement it by adding an 
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underworld corresponding thereto in its main features. The revolv- 
ing hemisphere overarching the earth would by logical necessity 
suggest the existence of a corresponding half-sphere underarching 
it at like distance beneath. If the heaven-touching polar mount 
was sacred to the gods and ablaze with light, it would inevitably 
suggest an antipodal mount beneath the earth, the abode of demons, 
shrouded in perpetual darkness. In the latter region would be 
found dragons and griffins, frightful ogres, and all amorphous and 
misbegotten creatures unfitted for a place in the upper world of 
fight. As in the one mound the abode of living men culminated, 
so in the other would culminate the abode of the dead. In East 
Aryan literature the Surya Siddhanta describes just such a counter- 
posed hemispherical underworld. Indeed the visible Mount Meru, 
the abode of the gods, is pictured as merely the upper end of a kind 
of earth core whose lower end is the mount of demons; and so far 
is the parallelism carried that the treatise places a second polestar 
as far beneath the south polar mount of demons as the north 
polestar is above the north polar mount of the gods. This curious 
conception of the figure of the earth was not confined to the Aryan 
family. According to Lenormant it can be clearly traced back to 
the early Babylonians and Assyrians, and even to the Akkado- 
Sumerian race which preceded these peoples in the Tigro-Euphrates 
basin. He gives the Akkadian as well as the Assyrian names by 
which the two antipodal mounts were designated. If he is correct, 
this view of the form of the earth with matched hemispheres above 
and below is the oldest traceable in the records of human thought. 
It adds much to its interest to find that among the Babylonians, 
as well as the Hindus ancient and modern, in perfect consistency 
herewith, each human soul was supposed at death to make a long 
journey southward, and to cross a river before reaching the proper 
abode of the dead in the underworld. 1 

'In Paradise Found, nth ed., pp. 117 ft., I have more fully set forth with illus- 
trative diagrams the distinctive features of the earth concept above outlined. In 
the same work, pp. 328-61, 468-87, is presented striking evidence that Homer's 
earth also was a sphere — evidence considered conclusive by scholars of international 
reputation, some of whom are quoted on pp. 454 ff . In articles in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society and in my recent work, Earliest Cosmologies (New York, 
1906), the remarkable agreements of all pre-Homeric world- views are discussed in a 
way likely to be helpful to readers of the present paper. 
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This brief outline of the central features of East Aryan cosmog- 
raphy prepares us for our question: In what particulars, if any, do 
the geographic terms and implications of Aeschylus in describing 
the wanderings of Io indicate that in its pre-Hellenic form the myth 
was framed and carried out in conformity with an earth view like 
that just described ? 

In responding to this inquiry the following points deserve atten- 
tion. 

1. The terms in which the dread oracle to Inachos was expressed. — 
In our drama Prometheus and Io are high in the unpeopled north 
of Skythia. To her he announces her heaven-ordained peregrina- 
tion from land to land. But first she tells him of her history, her 
dreams, and of the cruel oracle which compelled her father, 

From home and fatherland to thrust [her] forth, 
At large to roam, as consecrate to heaven, 
O'er Earth's remotest bounds. 

Here is a clear geographic allusion. Beyond the home and 
fatherland of the speaker the earth is conceived of as extending 
away and away to bounds that are remote in a superlative degree. 
Evidently no roamings about in Greece, or on the populous shores 
of the Pontus and the Eastern Mediterranean will suffice; those 
regions were by no means at earth's remotest bounds. Aeschylus 
elsewhere shows a good knowledge even of India. Furthermore, if 
the oracle had been— what it is not— a command to march in any 
one direction from Argos or Skythia to the remotest bound of 
earth, Prometheus' word would not have been fulfilled by her com- 
pleting such a march. The definitive words of the oracle are in 
the plural. If therefore she reaches the utmost bound in any one 
direction, it remains for her to start for and to attain some other 
equally or more remote. 

2. The direction in which 1 first starts out on leaving Prometheus. 
— According to line 707 this was to be "first" eastward, but if the 
fragment of the original text preserved to us by Galen belongs here 
(its expression for "first" is the strongest possible), the announced 
first course is to be northward and in the teeth of "Boreal gales." 
Of course, if Io is on an earth of the East Aryan type, this due north 
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journey will ere long bring her to holy Mount Meru, the loftiest of 
all mountains. 

3. The first-named mountain to be reached by Io. — In line 719 
we read that the northward-moving wanderer is foredoomed to 
reach a mount "of all mountains the highest." Over its star-nigh 
summit she will have to make her onward way. These descriptive 
words, "highest of all mountains," strikingly stress the one char- 
acteristic oftenest predicated of Mount Meru. In the text as it 
reaches us Aeschylus calls this mount the Kaukasos, but it has yet 
another feature which the poet did not fail to mention, one which 
has no counterpart in the mountain range known to us moderns as 
the Caucasus. Let us notice it. 

4. A river out of place, yet precisely where there should be a river. — 
Lofty mountains other than this highest of all are ordinarily snow- 
capped, in which case the first streams proceeding from them are 
at the base where melting ice escapes at the foot of vast glaciers. 
If not snow-capped, the rocky summit above the range of vegeta- 
tion is bare and waterless. Only at a lower level where scrubby 
trees and bushes permit a storage of rain can we look for the springs 
whose tiny streams uniting in some distant valley shall together 
form a river. In the thought of Aeschylus, however, this particular 
mountain presents a wholly different picture. From its very head, 
star-nigh, an already formed river is "pouring its strength." The 
Stanwick translation of the lines reads: 

From whose very brow 
The river spouteth forth its might. 

This striking feature perfectly agrees with the East Aryan con- 
ception of the polar mount from whose star-nigh top descends in 
like manner the one head stream which waters the whole earth. 
This same river being described by the Persians in the Bundahish 
as leaping "down the height of a thousand men," its identity with 
the "fitly named" and much discussed Hybristes of line 717 is a 
conjecture well worth considering. 

5. The announced change in the prescribed route from northward 
to southward. — According to line 722 the moment Io crosses the 
star-nigh head of this highest of all mountains she is to proceed 
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southward. A change in direction from due north to due south 
seems one of the greatest conceivable, but if ever. the reader of this 
paper shall by aeroplane sail over the Arctic Pole in a course 
mathematically straight from any point in the horizon, he will at a 
certain point change his course from due north to due south, and 
this without deviation a hair's breadth to the right hand or to the 
left. That point is the Pole. Any pedestrian moving like Io 
toward it is moving northward, and every one moving away from 
it is moving southward. Mount or no mount, that point cannot 
be crossed by any wanderer without a change of forward look from 
North Pole to South Pole. Accordingly in line 722 we see our 
onward-moving Io rightly started "southward." Moreover, the 
preannounced Gorgonian plains of Kisthene, wherever found, can 
now be reached only by a southward journey. 

6. The unexplored regions through which a right onward march 
southward must lead. — In Greek thought Skythia was the northern- 
most of all European lands. If therefore we think of Io as journey- 
ing straight onward from her starting-point, where she had her 
interview with Prometheus, or northward in the teeth of Boreal 
gales after two or three days eastward, her course after passing 
the star-nigh summit can be no other than down and down the 
back side of the known earth, that is, the side opposite to that on 
which her father and his people live and move. What is she there 
to encounter, if her earth corresponds to that of the East Aryans ? 

7. In due time inevitably a sunless region, a realm of endless 
night. — This the oracle foretells, for in line 730 she is informed that 
she is to come to that " Kimmerian " neck of land whose occupants, 
according to Homer, " are covered with shadow and vapor, nor does 
the shining sun behold them with his beams, neither when he goes 
toward the starry heaven, nor when he turns back again from heaven 
to earth." Here then our anticipations are not found misleading. 

8. In due time also an equatorial earth-engirdling ocean stream. — 
Homer, Hesiod, and Euripides all show knowledge of the match- 
less Okeanos River from which all terrestrial rills and rivers are 
derived. Much confusion, however, has resulted from the efforts 
of ignorant schoolmen to picture it as merely an annular current 
of sea-water around the outer edge of the habitable earth viewed 
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as the upper side of a huge flat disk. Professor Weizsaker, in his 
article in Roescher's Lexikon der Mythologie, is not wholly free from 
this confusion, but in one passage he is at once clear and correct, 
the one in which he says of the ocean stream that it is "on the divi- 
sion line between the Upper- and the Under-world." In the East 
Aryan geography it could not be more correctly located. A crossing 
of water foretold to Io finds mention at line 730. Her passage of 
this river, or strait, is to be so extraordinary an achievement that 
a new and memorial name — the Bosporos — is to be given to the 
water. Not only that but the oracular voice adds : 

And evermore among mankind shall live 
The mighty record of thy passage there. 

How fitting this prophecy if Io is to cross Pluto's dark river and 
to invade his realm of death while yet alive! If the etymology 
which connects Bosporos with "Hekate Phosphoros" be correct, 
there is in the name a further association with the river bounding 
the underworld. 

9. Hadean goblins in the darkness farther on. — In her journey Io 

is later to come upon the Phorkides, sisters three, yet non-human 

in shape, bird-bodied in fact, and so far away from plenary and 

normal life that one eye and one tooth must serve the three in turn. 

Think of a bird having use for a single tooth, or as having a socket 

on which to set it! Fortunately Io is not to see them, for them, 

according to the oracle, 

nor the sun beholds 

With radiant beams, nor yet the moon by night. 

Certainly Io will now be in the region where dwell "all 
amorphous and misbegotten beings unfitted for a place in the world 
of light." 

10. Kisthene, at one of earth's remotest bounds. — A vital ques- 
tion for Io now is, Where shall Kisthene be found ? "Its location 
is not known," says Professor Mather. So say all modern inter- 
preters. But Kratinos, our most ancient authority, gives us two 
important pieces of information: (1) it is a "mountain" (2) "at 
the ends of the earth." In crossing the star-nigh summit of the 
"highest of all mountains" in the North Io had gone so far north- 
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ward as to begin nearing southern territory. That was one of the 
"ends of the earth." Mount Kisthene, to all appearances, is its 
underworld counterpart, the missing south polar world-mount of 
the East Aryan geography. On this assumption the sub-telluric 
part of the immortal journey becomes clear and is marvelously con- 
sistent with the whole. Here Io reaches a second of "earth's 
remotest bounds." She can descend no farther without beginning 
to ascend. Here her southward journey gives place to one north- 
ward, ever thereafter approaching its goal at Kanobos. 

11. The Gorgonian plains. — From our poet's description Mount 
Kisthene seems to be surrounded at its base by the plains belonging 
to the Gorgons. Of all the grewsome forms that peopled the 
sunless depths of the Greek Hades the serpent-tressed Gorgons 
were the most frightful and demonic. As Aeschylus here reminds 
us, an instantaneous view of one of them was death to any being 
capable of death. Homer in the Odyssey describes them as dwel- 
ling — not near the ocean stream on the upper shore of Hades — but 
far down "in the quarter most remote nightward." This plainly 
confirms the inference before reached that Mount Kisthene is 
precisely at the undermost point of the underworld, the Pole 
itself. 

12. Pluto's river or ford. — The next geographic feature named 
by Prometheus is Pluto's river or ford. If Io, in fulfilment of 
Heaven's decree, is to be brought back from Gorgon land in the 
world of the dead to a goal in North Libya she will have to recross 
the earth-engirdling river which separates the continents of life 
and death. Hence the reference in line 806. Though the act of 
crossing is not expressly mentioned, it is fully implied, since at this 
point the wanderer leaves behind her all Hadean Gorgons and 
chimeras dire, encountering thenceforward only the scenery and 
the beings appropriate to the sunlit world of living men. 

13. The known side of the earth reached in due course. — We saw 
that a straight onward course from Skythia over the star-nigh 
summit of the Boreal polar mount would necessarily take one 
down the unexplored back side of the known earth. In like manner 
a continuation of that same course to and over Mount Kisthene 
would without fail bring one into and through southern-most 
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Libya. This is precisely what Prometheus tells Io is to be her 
route. 

14. Back again where the lands are flooded with sunlight. — On 
emerging from Pluto's dark realm by recrossing his "ford" the 
most striking of all the changes in her environment and movement 
would of course be that from walking in utter darkness to moving 
in a world of light. To happy Io, so long a helpless wanderer in 
the Stygian gloom, it would now seem as if all the blessed fountains 
of the sun were suddenly unstopped and were flooding the bright 
landscape before her (line 808). How vainly have modern inter- 
preters, biased by false ideas of the earth of Io, racked their brains 
to find some far-fetched reason for this reference to "the fountains 
of the sun"! 

15. Io's northward trek through Africa. — Having now left in 
their proper abode the one-eyed Arimaspians and the griffins and 
having gained the sun-flooded hemisphere, Io is to find a land "of 
far-extending boundaries," peopled by living human beings. That 
these are "swarthy," or "black," is what both East Aryan and 
West Aryan myth-makers would certainly expect. Next she is 
to reach a river in Ethiopia. Farther on she must thread the 
valley of the Upper Nile, move down the famous river past the 
well-known Cataracts, on to the Delta, where in Kanobos she is to 
find not only release from Hera's curse, but also the bliss of a happy 
heaven-imparted motherhood. 

Here then in the myth as poetically retold and embellished by 
Aeschylus we have more than a dozen features and movements 
giving evidence that in its earlier pre-Hellenic form it was con- 
ceived and in its details carried out in conformity with a concep- 
tion of the earth identical with that of the East Aryans. This 
evidence is the more remarkable and conclusive from the fact that 
these congruent features and movements are serial and so related 
to the route prescribed in the oracle that no one of them fails to 
come to view precisely in its proper topographical and temporal 
order of sequence. No expert in what the mathematicians call 
the calculus of probabilities can fail to see the incalculable force 
and significance of this consideration. George Grote the historian, 
reviewing our myth in search of light on early Greek thought, did 
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not hesitate to write: "The route of Io in the Prometheus defies 
all comprehension, even as a consistent picture." One is tempted 
to respond that any route other than the one above described is 
incomprehensible; this, however, is in an eminent degree per- 
spicuous and possessed of that harmony of consecutive parts which 
in all fields of knowledge is one of the chief marks of truthful 
testimony. 

One grave problem, however, remains, and it must not remain 
unnoticed. How is it that in our only extant texts of Aeschylus 
this forever memorable passage of a living mortal into and through 
the world of the dead is reduced to so simple and needless a thing 
as a short swim across the Bosporus " from Europe to Asia " ? And 
why should the poet clutter up well-known parts of Asia and Europe 
with mythological persons and monsters until writers of the ripe 
scholarship of Bunbury pronounce the result a "confused and 
unintelligible jumble of names and ideas " ? Furthermore, how is 
it that in The Suppliants the very same poet gives so different a 
route when again describing the same heaven-ordained journeyings ? 

Two solutions have been attempted. The one assumed that 
the text form in our hands is impaired by so many lacunae and by 
clerical errors so great that the undoubted perfection of sense in 
the prize-crowned original is hopelessly lost. In our day, however, 
it would be difficult to find a defender of this view. The other 
explanatory hypothesis is that the poet and his auditors were so 
ignorant of the lands and waters about them that they really sup- 
posed each tribe and river named to be just where the lines of the 
impetuous muse, reflecting varying traditions, have left them. The 
obvious difficulty with this theory is that Aeschylus lived and 
wrote in a city world-famous for its intelligence, and that his extant 
writings, few as they are, give proof of a remarkable knowledge of 
peoples and places and customs in each of the three continents of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The problem therefore remains, con- 
fronting every interpreter. Shall we say, The drama is a bitter 
satire, representing Asia as the abode of the dead, or of demons, 
or of goblins, but Europe as the only proper world for living 
men and lovers of the light? This can hardly be, though the 
stern-faced poet had personally fought in the great contest to 
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repel Asiatic autocracy and may have been stirred to anger by some 
Persian hymn of hate. Shall we say, The poet was a humorist of 
rarest quality, who drew and delighted his theater crowds by weav- 
ing into a masterly travesty of a tale familiar in every household 
hits and allusions, personal, local, and racial, all so witty and 
recondite that at this distance in time and space we cannot be 
expected to "catch on" and enjoy the fun? This would be to 
challenge not only the tradition of the schools but even the rendered 
and recorded verdict of mankind. Let us hope that in some fair 
year, not too far beyond the terrors and devastations of the recent 
world-war, the spade of the archaeologist may restore to us works 
now registered as long lost, and that by the happy recovery of 
these the long-standing mystery of the poet's treatment of the 
myth of Io may be at last cleared up. Meantime teachers carrying 
classes through the Prometheus, the Odyssey, or any similar Greek 
masterpiece, and eager to employ methods effective in calling out 
the interest of pupils, will find in cosmographic researches like the 
foregoing, if only they will attempt them in a rational way, not 
only illuminating interpretations of many a dark passage, but also 
a new and greatly heightened appreciation of Hellenic literature 
and its study. 



